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thought that memory became a living image ; he saw all that 
he recollected, and then he heard the bagpiper without. 
Ivoh stood up. The performer was playing the old familiar airs, 
which he had so often heard on the green where the boys and 
girls met to dance of an evening. The poor conscript rah to 
the gate — it was closed ; he went into the barracks, and looked 
out of a window. The street was deserted, and there was no 
bagpiper to be seen. 

, He thought it must be a dream, when up came a sister of 
charity, and gave him a letter. He thanked her, and asked 
her to read it. It was from the notary, and written in the 
name of the parents to annoimce to the young man the fortu- 
nate change brought about by the supposed legacy. Thanks 
to this, they had hired workmen, bought a pair of oxen, 
and were doing better than they had done for years. 

Marker was happy. He was rewarded. His illness vanished ; 
and having tasted of the delights of communication by letter, 
he determined to learn to write. He entered the regimental 
school, and by hard work— very hard work it is at his age — 
he did learn, and at the end of a year could write a letter. 
Having once acquired a taste for study, he continued, and 
his time being taken up by the school and the regiment, the 
hours passed with extreme rapidity, while his good conduct 
elevated him to the position of sapper. 

At last the seven years were up, and away went Marker. 
How he walked, how he took double journeys ! At last, there 
is the village steeple— how his heart beats ! He begins to feel 
excited beyond all control — ^he run's — ^he upsets some old Mends 
in the market-place ; the children run aWay frightened it his 
beard; his young sister stiirts back alarmed;' but the dog 
knows him, and then out (ioifies his mother to welcome her 
son. She is happy how, fbf till her children are at home; 

And the restored health of his father, the comfort of the 
farm, the happiness of all'ardtind; are rewards eiioiigh for 
Ivon; especially wheii Abgirall tells the truth, and brings 
down blessings on hi^ iieidi Biit vi^ho shall tell the gentle 
delight of the yo'uiig iiian: ■Wk&i he found that she, who had 
guessed his unspSkfeh lOve, hft^ waited for him ? Trldy happy 
was the man noii* fto& the saciiflce of the youth, 

LETTEitt FitOM CONSTANTINOPLE.— II. 

■■'■■■■"' ■' ' • .. -^—-^ — -, 1854. 

1 HAVE had an dp^rttiiiflty df seeing the reigning sovereigii 
of Turkey, Atdul MMjidj" aiid I gazed with considerable 
interest at a man Who is likely to haive 8d great a position iil 
history by the adveiititious circilmstSiicea of the eoiitest 
which is going oiij He is very different iil persdftal appearance 
from the "reformer Hahmoudy Who iit his horse like a true 
Turk of the old school; hurley^ rbbusty Snd a hardy soldier, 
who doubtless would have lived td a good old age had he not 
have given way tbo much to iiiebriety. Ht&tiAf killed Mah- 
moud, and it has not been withotit its effect oh the present 
sovereign, who has suffered much from inflammatory dbease, 
consequent on too little caution in the use of raU. -.. 

Drunkenness, which is leaving the Old World, we would 
fain hope, appears to hSVe taken refuge in the East, despite 
the edicts and tenets of the law and the prophet. The grave 
old Moslem siiiokes now with spirits instead of coffee. Some 
time ago, the government, convinced of the great evil of 
■habitual intoxication in the people, enacted a stringent law, 
which punished with the bastinado all persons retailing or coh- 
sum'ihg ardeht liquors. It was, honrever, evaded and fell into 
disuse.' A certain company of police agents made something 
but of it, however. They dressed up one of their number as a 
Copt; iind placed him in a shop ih a certain street, where 
dwelt at that time a cunning Greek who saw the house 
opened for the sale of raM. Presently, a Greek came by, and 
Was coaxed into the shop; raki was offered him; the man 
refused, alluded to the law, but finally was coaxed to disobey 
the edict. He then went away, and about ten yards off was 
accosted by two police agents, who declared he had been 
drinking, the smell, they said, betrayed him, and they gave 
hini the option of paying a siun of money, or going to the 
police-office, .where the bastinado would be the punishment. 



The liquor-loving Greek paid the fine and went his way. 
In the course of a few hours dozens were entrapped ; but the 
Greek noticed with some curiosity that no Jews were caught; 
none ever coming that way. He sallied forth, then, to fathom 
this mystery, and going to the comer of the street, saw ah 
aged Hebrew, selling rhubarb, who, whenever a Jew came up 
and would have turned down the street, made some sign which 
caused the descendant of Moses to start and go his way. 
Incensed that the Jews were thus able to escape, he went 
and told the police, who thrashed the old man, and soon 
caught plenty of Jews in -the net. In these instances they 
poured the raki down the unfortimate men's throats. 

Abdul Medjid is slight and sallow-looking, while the general 
outline of his physiognomy is effeminate, but pleasant. There 
is a sad gentleness about him, a look as if he were weary of 
the world, which is very touching. His eyes are habitually 
half closed. There can be no doubt that the Sultan is a man 
naturally well-disposed. He came to the throne at seventeen, 
surrounded by all the fearful influences which always encircle 
a Turkish sovereign. A harem of ignorant women, some six 
hundred wives, a herd of slaves, cringing and humble 
courtiers, are not good teachers for a royal scholar of seven- 
teen. Abdul Medjid hag iinquestionably succumbed to the 
moral malaria,- the pestilence of Turkish vice. And yet he is 
of a kindly and generous nature, which, in trying times, rises 
superior to custom and habit. 

Thus he did not strangle his brother on his accession to the 
throne ; but he confined him closely to the palace, for fear of 
his becoming the nucleus of 4 party. Then he has not been 
able to put down the feitrfiil infanticides which are daily com- 
mitted to prevent dangerous princes near the throne, the 
children of his sisters. But he has decreased capital punish- 
ments, and made justice mild and gentle in Constantinople. 
Executions are now very rare in this city ; some years ago 
they were alniost of daily ocovirrence. . Macfarlane has given 
a very correct account of • the terrible excitement which was 
felt in Constantinople a few years back, when a renegade was 
about to be executed. This man had abandoned Christianity 
for Mohammedanism, and then repenting, had returned to his 
real religioh. To abandon the creed of the prophet is death, 
and it may be easily understood, with such laws, how difficult 
it is to make converts. 

The man was accordingly condemned to death, and the day 
of e*echtibh arrived. One would have thought that the 
religious prejudices of the Turks would have been aroused, 
and that they would have flocked to see the recreant giaour 
die. Not so. They remained shut up in their houses ; the 
soldiers refused to' act as executioners ', ahd at last it was 
found necessary to bribe a Nubian slave, Who trembled so 
violently when performing his office, that he had to strike 
three blows before the head of the unhappy wretch fell off. 

The Sultan's marked courtesy in public and private to 
Western Europeans and Americans is imitated by all classes 
of Turks, . This produces .very pleasing results. It is a 
marked change from the state of things three years ago. But 
everything is changed. There are now decent hotels and 
decent lodging-houses, and the streets are becoming safe at 
night, and there are not so many exactions and insolences. 

But everything has to be done before this country can be 
called reformed. The way is paved; the eyes of the Turks 
are beginning to be opened. They are beginning to see and 
appreciate the blessings of commerce and trade, and thoughtful 
men frorh western Europe have shown them the immense 
advantages they may derive from cultivating their land, and 
encouraging agriculture by every means in their power. 
Agriculture has been almost null hitherto in a country 
governed upon the most barbarous and illogical principles. 
For ages the Turk lived rather by rapine and plunder than by 
production. He did not understand the blessings of a happy 
and contented peasantry, occupied in peaceably creating 
wealth. The rayaks were accordingly pillaged, taxed, ill-used 
in the most outrageous manner. The way these things were 
done was fearful. 

The government sold a province to a paeha ; he sold parts 
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of -the province to seraffs, or Armenian bankers, at enormous 
profits ; they again sold the villages and hamlets to police 
agents and tax-gatherers. These individuals went about 
rating people at what they liked, utterly regardless of the 
custom which gave to the heads of the village the right to fix 
the quota of taxation. As the more land a man cultivated, 
the more heavily in proportion was he tased, men ceased to 
cultivate, except from pure necessity. Then, if a man could not 
raise the sum_ demanded, he was beaten and left for dead, his 
next-door neighbour paying the deficiency. The haratz, or 
capitation tax, paid by all Christians for permission to live, 
was collected in a barbarovis way. It commenced at eighteen, 
and as in Turkey there are no registrars of births, deaths, and 
marriages, it was difficult to decide a man's age. The Greeks 
always denied being eighteen. The Turkish tax-gatherers in 
the distant provinces decided the question by measuring the 
man's head. 

This system of rule naturally resulted in whole tracts being 
left desolate, in agriculture being neglected, in the country 
being in a most wretched and impoverished state. But in 
many provinces, especially the semi-independent ones, the 
Turks have yielded to the spirit of the age, and are showing a 
disposition, at aU events, to relax the severity of their rule, 
and treat their Christian dependents like men. The vastly 
increased revenue, the wealth, riches, and prosperity of the 
country, will soon prove the importance oi these relaxations 
and reforms. 

The first attempts at agricultural reform and education were 
total failures, from the peculation, inaptitude, and ignorance of 
the men who had charge of the aflair. The efforts of the few 
earnest and practical Europeans and Americans . failed utterly 
before such persons as Aohmet Fethi Pacha. But renevired 
efforts have been made, and now the agricultural, sphools are 
beginning in earnest, and a certain number of the pupils seenj 
apt, docile, and intelligent. This, with perfect liberty pf 
action to the active and versatile Greek rayah, will soon worjt. 
a great and mighty change. 

Hitherto, the Christians— the Armenians excepted, who 
are the humble and abject servitors of the Turk— have been 
compelled to conceal whatever little wealth they possessed. 
A melancholy proof of the great oppression suffered l?y the 
ratjalis in past years exists in the fact that eve)-y Christian in 
Turkey, who has the means to do so, has purchased the pro- 
tection of some foreign goyernment^has naturalised himself a 
Swede, a Russian, a Greek of the Otho monarchy, an A^ist 



trian, or a Swiss. This once done, he appeals in pvery case ot 
oppression to his consul, and he is sure of protection. It has 
been by cunningly encouraging this, making the naturalisation 
easy, and then giving him, right or vyrong, protection of the 
most hearty character, that Russia has won her way with 
some of the Greeks. * 

The enlightened few among the Turks, who have influenced 
the government to enter warmly on a career of reform, will soon 
reap the benefit. Already agriculture is progressing ; com- 
merce has grown rapidly ; the Christian race are beginning to 
feel hope and confidence ; and although the undying hatred of 
the slave will never be eradicated as long as the religion of 
Mahomet flourishes above Christianity, or until an amalgama- 
tion takes place, it is quite clear that Turkey has made an 
onward march. It ia a question whether she will ultimately 
be saved as Turkey ; but it is clear to my mind that England 
cannot allow Russia to dutch this fair portion of the earth, or 
to erect a throne here, which- would depend in the least degree 
on her for support. 

I am more than ever struck with the natural advantages 
possessed by this city. In the hands of an unscrupulous and 
ambitious power lU^ Russia, Constantinople would command 
the Mediterranean. Under Russia, the races would be amal- 
gamated in eamest-T-that is, cut down to the level of Fin- 
landers and Siberian savages. She would introduce here, 
probably, the serf system, fortify the city so as to render it 
impregnable, and deprive all other nations of a share in the 
commerce of the Black Sea. 

The bridge which coimepts the two sides of the fort is a 
very great improvement on the old system of taking a caique. 
It appears to be a remarkably good speculation. It is a 
bridge of boats, part of which is moveable, so that ships of 
the line can pass when necessary. A company of infantry- 
seem to make little iiapression on it. 

There is a mighty phange indeed, within five years, in the . 
appearance of the soldiery. In 1848-9, we^ could at any time 
point out a- sentry, with his gun against a wall, knitting 
stockings, for a li-vingj hiitisetf ill-clothed, slip-shod, dirty. 
But they have a-viraked, as it were, firopi a dream of ages, and 
the Turkish soldier is as prim, neat, and military in appearance 
as the Piedinontese or Swiss. I speak, of course, of the 
picked troops. But I fancy the best fighting men are the 
Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, Brusesi aad thp wild. Asiatic 
Wdes generally, who are even no^ pouring J4 at intervals to 
.fillthe ranks of the army. kt:- ,- j; 
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TitE French canton of which Mouzon is the principal town is 
watered by the Meuse and the little river of Chiers. The 
land is very good for agricultural p-urposes in the deep valleys 
and broad prairies with which the department abounds ; but 
the lofty mountains and the craggy rocks are almost destitute 
of verdure. Tet even these old gray hills are clothed here 
and there with splendid vineyards; where, beneath the cheer- 
ful influence of the southern sun, the grapes ripen rapidly and 
fully, and are esteemed: the best in the neighbourhood. The 
old French proverb speaks of these vineyards in terms of 
flattery. " Hea.ven preserve to us," it says, " the justice of 
Omont, the bread of ' Sapogne, and the 'wine of Mouzon." 
Besides the vineyards pii the mountains, the valleys, and 
wide-stretching prairies, the locality is'famous for extensive 
forests— forests which spme of our English poets have peopled 
with creatures of their irBftginatiop, "aad given by this new 
interest to the place. "' ' / 

One remarkable place is the old city of Beaumpnt; fortified 
in 1112 by William " of the ;white hands," archbishop of 
Rheims, who succeeded in securing for the people of the city 
certain privileges and immunities, which were afterwards 
known as the laws of Beaumont. Charles VII., king of France, 
obtained possession of Beaumont- at the same time that 
Mouzon fell into his hands ; and in 1379 Mouzon was con- 
sidered the greatest of all the provinces of Champagne. ' 



Douzy, on the. banks of the Chiers^ givfin~b>,St. Remi by 
Clpdoald, son of Clodimir, ia the property of the bishops of 
Rheims. There they ppssess,- a.palape, and a- park. In the 
thirteenth century the city -was fprjifled, and smrounded by 
walls and a broad moat. At Douzy two church councils have 
been held ; one in 871; and the Pther jn 874. ■ 

Villiers, near Mpuzpn, fprmerly possessed a chateau, which, 
although strongly defended, was destrpypd 4ft-M36, for fear it 
shpvdd fall into the hands of the Leaguejs dui^ing the civil 
disturbances which were the?! devastating Franfie. 

The lordship of Mouzon ig of very anpi^p.date. It was 
reckoned among the ppssessjona pf the famqus abbey of St. 
Hubert, which was fpi»de4 i».tHe elghft csmtury by the 
kings pf France, and iiitdei their protectipii.enjpyed a sort 
of inlependence till 1789, Every year, in the month of 
July, tie abbpt sent tp I4je king a present pf hawks and 
hpun^l, Tbfe presentatipn was invariably the pccasipn pf a 
great festival. The l(isg ? epeiving them vrith great cpnde- 
scejisipn, the men -whp brpught them were mpst liberally 
rewarded, and alms were returned fpr distribution among the 
ppor of St. Hubert. 

Mouzon, desQiibed in the "Roman Itinerary" as Moso- 
magus, is the capital of the Iprdship, and formerly ppssessed a 
strpng ca8tle,.which castle was burnt dpwn by the Nprmans, 
and a mpnaatery, pr religipus hpuse, built on its site. 



